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Palestine was a great laboratory. For its erection and equip- 
ment centuries were taken and the whole world was laid under 
tribute. Babylon on the one side and Egypt on 

Palestine a ^ e ot jj er mac j e each its most precious contributions. 
Laboratory .,;.,,,,,.,.. 

The laboratory was furnished with all the facilities 

for working out the greatest truths of the greatest science, 
the truths connected with God and man. Indeed, the laboratory 
was built in order to furnish opportunity for experiment, and to 
give instruction in respect to a single problem, and in this prob- 
lem these greatest truths were involved. It was the question, 
How to live, and this of course included that other question, How 
to die. 

The director of the laboratory had been its architect. He 

was now to guide the work of investigation and instruction step 

by step. This architect, this director, this master 

the irector WO rkman, we may note, was God. Strangely enough, 
and the Pupils , , • , 

the director thought it best not to show himself 

in person ; but, for the time, to do his work through laboratory 
assistants, or agents. The pupils, or underworkmen in the labor- 
atory, were carefully selected. It was intended they should 
follow step by step the directions given ; that in the progress of 
the work, and under a severe and rigid discipline, they should 
gradually lift themselves from the position of mere novices and 
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learners to that of coworkers and trained experts. It was 
expected that they would furnish discoveries of new truth and 
new formulations of old truth for the use of those who followed 
them. These pupils, to whom so great an opportunity was 
given, were the ancient Hebrews. 

The problem set before the pupils was, as has been said, the 

question, How to live. They were given the greatest possible 

freedom, for how, otherwise, could pupils work 

The Problem independently. Again and again mistakes were 
to be Solved r J ... 

made, not only by individuals, but also by the whole 

body ; but these failures furnished data, the consideration of 
which gave unmistakable indication of the direction in which 
progress could be made. As the work in the laboratory pro- 
ceeded from time to time, those who followed built upon the 
results gained by their predecessors. And in the history of the 
laboratory there were perhaps four or five great periods, each of 
which was marked by definite advance. After centuries of steady 
progress the end was secured and the problem of God and ma?i 
and life was solved. It is not to be supposed that the search for 
the solution of the problem had been limited to this particular 
laboratory, for it was all the while going on elsewhere. There 
were, in fact, many laboratories in the world, all of which in 
some sense were working on the same problem ; and there was 
no laboratory in which earnest and scientific work was done that 
did not have some contribution to make. In very truth, the 
director of the Palestinian laboratory was the director of all these 
laboratories, and in so far as the pupils followed his instruc- 
tions, progress was made. But in these other laboratories the 
facilities were not so good, and, besides, the director was not so 
near at hand ; and consequently his messages, though frequently 
given, were too often misunderstood. 

In each of the first four periods, the assistants employed by 
the director were for the most part of a different character, and 
each particular group was selected with special reference to the 
progress which had been made, and the special phase of the 
problem to be considered in that period. 
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During the first period the pupils, as may be supposed, had 
little or no knowledge of the work before them. Their concep- 
tions, so far as they had conceptions, were wrong, 
Period an< ^ their habits of work, in so far as habits had 

been formed, hindered instead of helping them. It 
was, indeed, necessary to use their very misconceptions as a 
foundation on which to build. The time was therefore occupied 
chiefly in separating them from others who were not willing to 
undertake the work proposed, and in adjusting them comfort- 
ably to the laboratory. It was thought best to bring them into 
contact with certain great principles exhibited in elementary 
form, and allow time gradually to wean them away from their 
old habits. The more active laboratory assistants in this first 
period were Moses, Samuel, and David. At the close of this 
period, the people, though still untrained and very clumsy, were 
just about ready to begin the study of the great problem assigned 
them. 

In the second period the pupils, having as vantage ground 
the experience of those who had preceded them, were naturally 

asked to acquaint themselves more intimately with 
Period tne director of the laboratory. This was all the 

more needed because of his necessary absence. 
Indeed, they had not yet reached the point at which he could 
give them personal instruction to the best advantage. One may 
learn most from the teacher whom he knows best. Who was 
this director ? What was he ? What was his character ? 
What did he expect of his pupils ? What methods did he 
employ ? What would be his policy if the pupils did not per- 
form their duty ? These and many other questions essential to 
any satisfactory kind of work were asked and answered, the 
answers being adapted to the capacity of the pupils to under- 
stand. The assistants who guided the work of this period were 
the prophets Elijah and Elisha, Amos and Hosea, Isaiah and 
Micah, with others. These men were compelled by their situa- 
tion to deal with the pupils en masse, and the ideal life which 
they tried to develop was a national life. Seeing the shortcom- 
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ings of the present, they were continually holding out the 
promise of an ideal future life for the entire body of workers. 
It was, however, very general and indefinite. 

In the third period a great advance was made, for the idea 
was conceived that the relationship of the pupils to the director 
was an individual relationship ; that, as a matter of 
Period i&ct, each of the great number was permitted to come 

into close relationship with him, and that each was 
responsible for himself. This new idea was announced by a 
laboratory assistant named Jeremiah, who combined in him- 
self the work and character of a priest, a prophet, and a 
philosopher. The fact is, the pupils had become insubordinate, 
and the great mass of them had disobeyed in almost every 
particular the instructions of the director. This assistant saw 
that discipline would be needed, and, in truth, within a 
short time of the announcement of this important doctrine the 
laboratory was temporarily closed, and all the pupils trans- 
ported to a very differently constructed laboratory in Bab- 
ylon. Here a good opportunity was afforded for reflection 
and thought, and after a period of discipline the pupils were 
permitted to return. During their sojourn in this laboratory 
they learned for the first time that their director was the 
director and likewise the architect of all the world's great labor- 
atories. 

The idea of individual responsibility introduced all sorts 
of delicate and difficult questions, but after that no worker in 
the laboratory would consent to surrender the individuality 
which had been gained. In this period the doubts and difficul- 
ties were greatly increased because the horizon of the workers 
was getting wider and wider, and it was found necessary indeed 
to modify very considerably many of the conceptions which 
most of them had supposed settled. The laboratory assistants 
in this period were, for the most part, sages or philosophers ; men 
who expressed themselves in proverbial form or perhaps in a 
more elaborate poetical address like that of the Book of Job. 
Some, like Jeremiah, Ezekiel, and the Deutero-Isaiah, were 
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prophets ; but the prophetic spirit was largely subordinated to 
the more thoughtful and constructive spirit of the sage. 

In the fourth period the work went on as before, but now the 
workmen, as individuals, seek and find a closer fellowship with 

the director, though he is still absent. Every means 
The Fourth 

Period ls adopted, external and internal, artificial and nat- 

ural, to bring themselves into contact with him. 
Some apparently grow farther and farther away ; others, without 
question, came very near to him. And the nearer they came, 
the nearer seemed to be the solution of the problems on which 
all had been working. The laboratory assistants in this period 
were for the most part priests, who formulated an elaborate 
ceremonial system through which to express their conceptions 
of how to live in the presence of God ; or psalmists, who 
attained the very heights of spiritual expression in their efforts 
to describe the soul's communion with the Supreme Being. 

In the fifth period, wonderful to relate, the director came in 
person. He went through the laboratory from end to end. 

Many, whom artificial methods of work had blinded, 
Period ^ not reco g n i ze him. A few, however, saw at 

once that it was he. These few he himself 
instructed, the laboratory assistants being now discharged. The 
instruction given was clear and definite. That for which they 
had been searching 1500 years or more was now theirs. The 
ideal life was lived. This was sufficient. The work for which 
the laboratory had been founded was now finished. Shall the 
secret be confined to this one laboratory because in it the dis- 
covery was first made ? No. The laboratory is abandoned and 
the great truth towards which all had been working is given 
broadcast to the world. 

Was no record kept of the work done in the laboratory 
throughout these centuries ? no record of the experiments and 
the failures, of the mistakes made and of the forward steps 
taken ? no account of the struggles and disappointments of the 
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workmen, no statement concerning the discipline inflicted upon 
the pupils ? Yes. This record, so far as it covers the first four 
The Record of °^ t ' ie nve P er i°ds, is the Old Testament. The 
this Laboratory record of the fifth is in the gospels of the New 
WoRK Testament. The Old Testament is a laboratory 

notebook kept, under the supervision of the director, by the 
laboratory assistants whom he employed. 

If one would learn how the problem of life was worked out 
one must go back to the very beginning of this divine experiment, 
and pick out from the record handed down to us the notes that 
indicate from time to time the thought of the workmen upon 
this question which involves God and man and their mutual rela- 
tionship : the question, How to live, and How to die. 



